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THE  THEATRE  AT  WORK 


The  production  of  a  play  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre 
means  an  immense  amount  of  work  for  many 
people  in  the  theatre,  people  whom  the  audience 
never  see.  They  work  together  as  a  team,  relying 
on  each  other  to  fulfil  their  various  tasks  per- 
fectly, and  even  the  most  humble  member  of  the 
stage  staff  has  an  important  place  in  the  smooth 
running  of  a  finished  performance.  The  greatest 
responsibility  lies  with  the  director,  who  is  in 
charge  of  all  the  work  involved  in  producing  a 
play.  He  chooses  the  cast,  organises  the  re- 
hearsals, supervises  the  lighting  and  confers  with 
the  designer  on  the  settings  and  costumes,  His 
work  is  finished  when  the  play  is  successfully 
launched  at  the  first  night.  The  designer  is  an 
artist  who  works  out  the  ideas  for  the  costumes 
and  settings,  and  supervises  their  manufacture. 


His  work  is  also  finished  when  the  play  is  suc- 
cessfully launched.  The  stage  manager  works  as 
an  assistant  to  the  producer  during  rehearsals, 
making  notes,  prompting  actors  and  helping  to 
solve  staging  problems.  His  work  continues 
during  all  performances  when  he  is  in  complete 
charge  of  the  stage.  Women  often  make  excel- 
lent stage  managers  as  the  work  requires  much 
tact  and  a  mastery  of  detail.  The  electrician 
devises  the  lighting  scheme  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  director,  and  works  the  switchboard 
during  the  performances,  sometimes  with  an 
assistant.  The  rest  of  the  stage  staff,  the  stage 
hands  who  shift  the  scenery,  the  stage  carpenter, 
the  property  master,  and  the  call  boy,  all  work 
under  the  stage  manager,  who  may  have  one  or 
more  assistants. 


COSTUMES  | 

The  designer  shows  his  sketches  to  the  maker  of  the  costumes  and  discusses  their  details.  Sample 
pieces  of  material  suggested  are  pinned  to  the  drawings.  In  these  days  the  costumes  are  rarely  made 
in  the  theatre  but  are  executed  by  contracting  firms. 


SETTING 

A  scale  model  of  the  proposed  settings  is  made  by  the  designer.  The  director  discusses  the  various 
problems  of  staging  and  may  suggest  modifications  in  the  design.  Thus,  faults,  which  are  costly  to  put 
right  on  the  completed  set,  are  largely  eliminated. 


STAGE  MACHINERY 

The  design  of  the  setting  is  affected  by  the  existing  equipment  and  machinery  of  the  stage.  Some  stages  have 
sections  which  can  be  raised  by  machinery  to  different  levels,  thus  saving  constructions  of  rostrums  (A).  Most 
stages  have  trap  doors  (B)  and  sections  of  flooring  that  can  be  removed  (C).  In  the  roof  of  the  stage  are  a 
number  of  beams  which  house  pulleys,  over  which,  in  sets  of  three,  run  lines  to  take  the  backcloths  and  heavy 
pieces  of  scenery.  These  are  hauled  up  when  not  in  use  by  stage  hands  in  the  fly  gallery.  Borders  are  hanging 
pieces  of  scenery  or  curtains  which  prevent  the  audience  from  seeing  the  lights  and  "the  works"  in  the  roof  of 
the  stage.  The  cyclorama  is  a  large  pale  blue  cloth  which  hangs  on  a  curved  runner  and  is  used  in  outdoor 
settings  for  sky  effects. 


REVOLVING  STAGE 

Some  theatres  have  a  revolving  stage  which  allows  very  rapid  change  of  scene.  Only  half  of  the  stage  is  used 
at  a  time,  and  while  one  scene  is  being  played,  the  next  scene  is  assembled  at  the  rear.  When  this  is  done  a 
half  turn  of  the  stage  will  bring  the  second  scene  to  the  front.  These  stages  have  never  been  popular  as  the 
acting  area  is  small,  considerable  masking  by  curtains  or  scenery  is  necessary  at  the  sides,  and  there  is  always 
the  fear  that  the  machinery  for  turning  the  stage  will  break  down. 
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PROPS 

The  properties  are  the  various  articles,  weapons,  etc.,  which  are  used  by  the  actors  in  the  course  of 
the  play.  The  property  master  makes  those  which  cannot  be  hired.  He  is  skilled  in  giving  things  the 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  being  heavy  and  ornate  while  in  reality  they  are  light  and  simply  made. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  the  props  being  ready  for  the  actors  at  each  performance. 


WARDROBE 

Costumes  are  usually  made  outside  the  theatre  or  hired,  but  all  theatres  have  a  wardrobe  mistress 
who  may  have  to  alter,  repair,  launder  and  generally  keep  the  costumes  in  good  condition. 
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CUT-OUT  SCENERY   mounted  on  fine 
netting  and  hung  as  a  curtain. 
Netting  is  invisib/e  to  audience. 
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WINDOW  FLAT 


DOOR  FLAT 
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Rostrum  framework  collapsed 


Rostrum  framework 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCENERY 

The  basic  unit  of  scenery  is  the  flat,  a  wooden  framework  covered  with  canvas  which  is  then  painted  with 
distemper  colours.  Flats  are  not  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  stage  but  are  kept  upright  by  a  brace  which  is  hooked 
into  a  screw  eye  on  the  back  of  the  flat.  The  brace  is  held  firm  to  the  floor  by  a  stage  weight.  Flats  are  laced 
together  as  a  stage  hand  is  doing  on  page  14.  A  ground  row  is  a  long  flat,  usually  having  an  irregular  upper 
edge  which  is  used  to  mask  the  lower  edge  of  the  cyclorama.  It  is  usually  painted  to  represent  a  distant  view 
of  mountains  or  hills.  The  rostrum  is  a  raised  platform  made  with  a  collapsible  framework  for  easy  storage. 
The  sides  which  are  visible  to  the  audience  are  covered  and  painted.  Large  and  heavy  pieces  of  scenery  are 
sometimes  built  as  a  unit  and  not  collapsible,  but  mounted  on  large  casters,  and  are  wheeled  into  position. 
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STAGE 

The  chief  problem  of  stage  lighting  is  to  illuminate  without  casting  shadows.  (A)  (K)  Cyclorama  lighting  for 
sky  effects.  (B)  (C)  (E)  lamps  in  long  troughs  for  general  lighting.  (D)  Lanterns  concentrating  light  on  the  chief 
acting  area.  (F)  (G)  Individual  lanterns  focussed  on  various  parts  of  the  stage.  (H)  The  electrician's  cabin; 
normally  the  scenery  prevents  him  seeing  the  stage  except  through  the  little  window  at  (G).  (J)  Footlights. 
Extra  lanterns  are  fixed  in  the  auditorium.  Coloured  lighting  is  obtained  by  placing  a  coloured  gelatine  sheet 
in  front  of  the  lamp. 
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LIGHTING 

The  electrician  controls  the  lighting  from  his  cabin,  and  works  from  cues  signalled  by  red  and  green  lights  from 
the  stage  manager  in  the  prompt  corner.  Except  for  a  stage  blackout  the  lighting  is  changed  so  gradually  that 
the  audience  is  unaware  of  the  change.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of  dimmers  which  are  controlled  by  raising 
the  coloured  handles  in  the  slots,  or  by  turning  the  wheels.  For  a  sunset  effect  the  electrician  would  raise  all 
the  red  lights  by  using  the  red  wheel  and  reduce  the  blue  lighting  by  turning  the  blue  wheel  in  the  opposite 
direction.  All  the  lights  can  be  raised  or  lowered  together  by  using  the  large  black  wheel.  Extra  dimmers 
are  at  the  electrician's  rear. 
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SETTING  STAGE 

Stage  hands  move  scenery  with  great  skill  and  speed.  One  of  the  hands  can  be  seen  throwing  a  line 
over  the  cleat  to  lace  the  flats  together.  Doors  are  always  carried  separately.  The  floor  of  the  stage  is 
painted  with  small  coloured  marks  so  that  the  flats  and  the  furniture  are  always  put  in  the  right  places. 


SCENE   DOCK 

Few  theatres  have  really  ample  space  for  storing  scenery.   The  scene  dock  is  usually  at  the  side  of  the 
stage.  The  advantage  of  the  system  of  flats  can  be  seen  in  the  ease  of  storage. 
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FOUR  STAGES 


LINERS 
No.        Shade 
22     White 
25     Lake 
28     Brown 
28a  tight  Brown 
30     Red  Brown 

tight  Grey 
32  Dork  Grey 
39  Blue  Green 

Block 


Shade 

Whitish  Pink 
Pink 

Rose  Pink 
Deep  Rose 
Medium  Reddish 
Deeper  Red 
Dork  Red 
Reddish  Brown 
Ivory 

Dork  Ivory 
Reddish  Dull  Brown 
Sallow  Grey  Brown 
Dark  Reddish  Brown 
Bright  Red  Brown 
Dark  yellow 
Dork  Greenish  fellow 
Deep  Brownish  Red 
Dull  Yellowish  Brown 
Deep  Dark  Brown 
Black 
Red  Brown 
Medium  Brown 


Shade 

Dark  Sun  Burn 
Bright    tight 

Brown 
Dull  Brown 
White 


CREASE  PAINT 
STICK 


I  I 


Stage  lighting  has  the  effect  of  flattening  the  features 
and  taking  the  colour  from  the  face.  The  natural  colour 
of  flesh  has  therefore  to  be  heightened  by  grease  paint 
and  shadows  and  high  lights  painted  in  to  give  solidity. 
Grease  paints  are  referred  to  by  numbers. 


In  character  make-up  the  features  can  be  altered,  lines 
and  wrinkles  are  exaggerated,  eyebrows  altered.  The 
colours  are  applied  much  as  an  artist  would  paint  a 
portrait  on  canvas.  Nose  and  chin  can  be  altered  in 
shape  by  sticking  on  some  nose  putty. 
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OF  A  MAKE-UP 


Beards  are  built  up  with  small  pieces  of  crepe  hair, 
which  is  kept  in  tight  plaits.  The  hair  is  stuck  on  the 
chin  with  spirit  gum  and  trimmed  to  the  desired  shape. 
The  beard  has  to  be  built  up  for  every  performance. 


The  wig  is  made  to  measure  for  the  individual  actor  by 
an  outside  firm.  It  fits  tightly  over  the  head  and  is 
held  securely  by  a  piece  of  flesh-coloured  gauze,  which 
covers  part  of  the  forehead.  The  make-up  is  completed 
by  dusting  with  a  suitably  coloured  powder  which 
eliminates  the  greasiness. 
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ADVANCE  BOOKING 


BOX  OFFICE 

In  the  meantime  many  other  people 
are  busy  in  the  theatre,  people  who 
are  not  directly  concerned  with 
what  is  happening  on  the  stage. 
In  the  front  of  the  theatre  the  box 
office  clerk  is  busy  selling  tickets 
for  future  performances  while  the 
doorman  controls  the  queue. 


REFRE 

The  various  bars  are 
for  the  sudden  inrush  ol 
need  of  refreshment.  The 
sellers  see  that  their  trays 
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IMENTS 

•stocked  up  and  made  ready 
members  of  the  audience  in 
programme  and  chocolate 
ire  ready. 


STAGE  DOOR 
KEEPER 

The  actors'  entrance  to  the  theatre 
is  through  the  Stage  Door.  The 
stage  door  keeper  is  "an  old  servant 
of  the  theatre  who  takes  letters 
and  messages  for  the  actors  and 
keeps  unwelcome  visitors  away. 
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PROMPT  CORNER 

The  stage  manager  controls  the  smooth  running  of  the  performance  from  the  prompt  corner.  Traditionally, 
this  is  just  behind  the  proscenium  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  stage  from  the  auditorium.  She  has  the  script 
of  the  play  with  all  cues  noted,  and  follows  the  actors  word  for  word,  ready  to  prompt  if  necessary.  She  is 
about  to  signal  the  electrician  for  a  change  of  lighting,  by  a  system  of  warning  lights.  Jn  the  foreground  an 
assistant  is  ready  to  play  recorded  sound  effects  or  music  on  the  panatrope.  The  ropes  work  the  front  curtain, 
one  to  raise  it,  the  other  to  bring  it  down. 
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SOUND  EFFECTS 

Apart  from  the  recorded  effects  which  can  be  obtained  or  made,  "noises  off"  which  are  important  to  the  play 
ire  often  very  simply  made.  (A)  Piece  of  plywood  brought  sharply  down  the  steps  of  a  ladder  for  the  sound 
^f  rending  wood.  (B)  Revolver  shots  are  best  made  by  firing  blanks  from  a  real  revolver.  (C)  Drum  for  gun- 
;ire  or  explosion.  (D)  Thunder  sheet.  (E)  Bucket  of  broken  glass  dropped  on  floor  of  stage  for  glass  crash. 
F)  Bell  chimes  from  brass  tubing. 
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FLY  GALLERY 

Back  cloths  and  large  pieces  of  scenery  are  hauled  up  out  of  sight  of  the  audience  from  the  fly  gallery  high  up 
on  the  side  of  the  stage.  The  heavy  front  curtains  are  balanced  by  counter-weights  which  enable  them  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  one  man  on  the  floor  of  the  stage  in  the  prompt  corner  (see  page  28).  The  counter-weights 
can  be  seen  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 


REHEARSALS 

Rehearsals  begin  before  the  scenery  and  costumes  are  made,  so  the  setting  is  improvised  with  chairs  and  boxes 
marking  doors  and  windows.  The  director  seated  in  the  foreground  controls  the  rehearsal.  He  considers 
every  move  of  the  actors  and  every  inflection  of  voice.  The  stage  manager  sits  at  a  table  at  his  side,  prompts 
the  actors  and  makes  notes  of  the  director's  decisions.  Rehearsals  are  usually  held  every  day  for  about  three 
weeks  for  a  West  End  production. 


DRESS  REHEARSAL 

The  dress  rehearsal  is  usually  held 
on  the  day  before  the  first  night. 
For  the  first  time  the  actors  play  in 
their  costumes  on  the  now  completed 
setting.  The  director  sits  in  the  stalls 
and  watches  the  performance,  his~ 
work  nearly  over.  Mishaps  may  be 
frequent  but  there  is  the  following 
day  to  put  them  right.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  a  bad  dress  rehearsal 
means  a  good  first  night  and  a  good 
dress  rehearsal  a  bad  first  night. 
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SAFETY  CURTAIN 


FIRE  PRECAUTIONS 

Theatres  in  the  past  had  a  bad  record  of  fires.  Both  Cpvent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres  have  been 
destroyed  several  times  by  fires.  Present  day  fire  precautions  are  very  thorough.  The  iron  or  asbestos  safety 
curtain  has  to  be  lowered  and  raised  during  every  performance.  The  pass  doors  from  auditorium  to  stage 
are  also  made  of  iron.  All  scenery  has  to  be  treated  with  fireproofing  material. 
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Lontern  walls  colklpie  inwards  and  create  upward  draught 


Sprinkler  drenches  stage 


Safety  curtain  lowered    • 


THE  FIREMAN 

The  fireman  is  a  full  time  member  of  the  staff.  He 
must  patrol  the  theatre  during  every  performance 
to  check  fire  appliances,  and  to  see  that  emergency 
doors  are  unlocked.  Once  a  fortnight  the  theatre 
staff  have  fire  drill  with  the  fireman  in  charge. 


A  FIRE  ON  THE  STAGE 

Above  the  stage  roof  is  a  greenhouse-like  structure 
(the  lantern)  the  walls  of  which  collapse  when  a  rope 
on  the  stage  is  severed.  This  produces  the  effect 
of  a  large  chimney,  and  with  the  safety  curtain 
down  the  fire  is  drawn  away  from  the  auditorium. 
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"CURTAIN  UP" 

At  last  the  great  moment  of 
the  first  night  has  arrived.  The 
curtain  has  just  gone  up  and 
the  performance  is  in  full  swing. 
An  actor  is  just  about  to  make 
his  entrance  through  the  arched 
doorway,  while  others  are  wait- 
ing for  their  cues.  The  call  boy 
is  off  on  his  rounds,  and  a  stage 
hand  looks  on.  He  will  be  very 
busy  shortly  when  the  scenery 
has  to  be  changed. 
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THE  CALL  BOY 

The  players  in  their  dressing-rooms  rely  on  his  calls  for  timing  their  appearances  on  the  stage.  Before  the  curtain 
goes  up,  he  gives  them  all  periodical  calls  of  the  time  available  for  dressing  and  make-up.  The  calls  of  "half 
an  hour"  or""quarter  of  an  hour"  and  so  on,  echo  down  the  corridors.  Once  the  play  has  begun  he  works 
with  the  stage  manager  who  has  the  cues  all  worked  out  in  the  prompt  copy  of  the  play.  For  instance  the 
stage  manager  will  give  the  call  boy  "cue  five."  The  call  boy  looks  in  his  book  and  sees  the  names  of  the  actors 
who  are  required  for  this  cue.  He  goes  to  their  dressing-rooms  and  warns  them  in  sufficient  time  for  them  to 
be  on  the  stage  a  few  moments  before  their  entrance. 
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THE  DRESSER 

The  time  available  for  a  change  of  costume  is  sometimes  so  short  that  it  would  be  impossible  without  help. 
Dressers  for  both  men  and  women  players  have  usually  been  connected  with  the  stage  for  many  years  and  like 
their  work.  The  leading  actress  has  her  own  dresser,  a  woman  of  middle  age  who  travels  with  her,  a  loyal 
friend  and  confidante  who  shares  her  mistress's  triumphs  and  disappointments. 
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